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Breath of Spring. 
[Song from the German of Eichendorf.] 
O’er the garden, hear the voices ! 
Birds of passage on their flight! 
Spring is coming, earth rejoices, 
Grass is springing all the night. 


Shouting now, and now nigh weeping, 
Feel I that it cannot be! 

Wonders of the Past come creeping 
With the moonlight in to me. 


And the moon, the stars, they tell it, 
Dreamy forests lisp the sign, 
Nightingales in sweet notes swell it: 
“She is thine, is only thine!” J.§. D. 





The Poet's Work. 
To set this age to Music— the great work 
Before the Poet now —I do believe 
When it is fully sung, its great complaint, 
Its hope, its yearning, told to earth and heaven, 
Our troubled age shall pass, as doth a day 
That leaves the west all crimson with the promise 
Of the diviner morrow, which even then 
Is hurrying up the world’s great side with light. 
Father! if I should live to see that morn, 
Let me go upward, like a lark, to sing 


One song in the dawning ! 
Alexander Smith. 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Philister’s Reminiscence. 

(FROM ONE OF BROWN’S PRIVATE NOTE BOOKS.) 

A right pleasait week of this delicious 
September weather have I spent here in old 
Frankfort on the Main. I have renewed my 
acquaintance with all the interesting places 
mentioned in “ Hyperion,” and have gaped, 
stared, approved and disapproved, in all due 
regard to red-covered Murray —equal to any 
London cockney of the first water. I have 
heard Roger in La Dame Blanche — he sing- 
ing in French and the others in German— 
a pleasing and effective arrangement— but 
what a singer and actor he! And yesterday 
afternoon the “Caecilia Verein” gave Han- 
del’s “ Messiah.” A fine chorus that, and the 
solos good; but Handel’s music never pro- 
duces its full effect upon me, as perfornied in 
Germany, either owing to its translated text, 
or to the fact that they have not the traditions, 
or, what seems more probable, that the great 
composer had caught a certain English spirit, 
which his continental performers cannot feel, 
and consequently cannot express. 

After the concert I rambled for an hour 
in the beautiful public grounds, which now 
occupy the site of the ancient fortifications of 
the old imperial city, and then returned to 
“mine inn,” to take “mine ease.” In the 
public room, sitting at a table by the window, 
I sipped my “schoppen” of Mosel, as lazy 
and comfortable and careless and easy as the 





finest a Philister of them all Ww Why not? 
Must I keep up my American hurry and 
fidget and worry and fuss, and not be con- 
tented without making myself as miserable 
in a quiet German inn, as in our national 
caravansaries? Gott bewahr’! By and by 
comes in a tall, stout, rosy-faced old gentleman, 
who glances round the room, nods to two or 
three individuals, and then with a pleasant 
Guten Abend! takes a chair at my table, and 
calls for his “Schoppen Wein.” Before 
taking his pinch, he passes me his snuff-box. 
Of course I return his politeness by taking a 
pinch myself and sneeze some six times in 
consequence. And then we chat as if we 
were old acquaintances. 

Some time I must write a eulogy upon 
Philister life in these quiet little German 
inns, with their jolly old habitués playing 
dominoes and “ sixty-six,” smoking their long 
pipes, and sipping their wine — but not now. 

Now comes in a little, black-eyed, nervous 
old fellow, whom the jolly old landlord receives 
as an honored guest, and who, after disposing 
of his thin overcoat, and giving his order for 
a cutlet and a Schoppen Frodheimer, comes 
up and shakes hands with my stout gentle- 
man. 

“ Good evening, Herr Bok,” says the little 
man. 

“ Good evening, Herr Reahnungsrath,” re- 
turns the other. “So you have come down 
from Melheim to hear the oratorio.” 

“ Always, when they sing Handel — my 
idol, you know.” 

“ Ah, a heavenly performance !” 


Bok. 
“Very good, very good, but the contralto 


I shall never hear 


says Herr 


singer wanted feeling. 
true feeling in that part again!” and the little 
man drank off his glass, sighed, nodded his 
head like a porcelain mandarin, and pursed 
up his lips as who should say “there is noth- 
ing more to be said about it” — then suddenly 
turned to me; “Znglander, mein Herr?” 
“No, Sir,” said I. “French perhaps?” 
“No, Sir.” “Not a Russian?” No, Sir, 
an American.” “So-0-0-0-o! Long here?” 
“In Germany, some time.” “ You find our 
language rather difficult— not so?” “Yes, 
rather,” then again to Herr Bok, as if no 
such person as I were in existence — “ No, I 
shall never hear true feeling in that part 
again! never! never! never!” 

His cutlet came, and the little 
himself for the next half hour to his supper, 


man devoted 


chatting in the mean time upon all sorts of 


topics, changing them in the most abrupt 
manner, and keeping me in a constant query, 





whether the little man was all right in the 
attic. 

The waiter cleared the table, brought 
another Schoppen, the little man lighted his 
pipe, smoked in silence a few minutes, and 
then addressed me again : 

“ No, I shall never hear that part with real 
feeling again! Shall I tell you the story, 
Herr Amerikaner ?” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure, Mein 
Herr,” said I. 

“You have heard of Thibaut?” 

“Thibaut, the great civil law professor, 
over here at Heidelberg? Yes.” 

“Perhaps you may have heard of his 
work on ‘the Purity of the Tone-Art ?’” 

“Yes, I have it, and Nigeli’s replies to it, 
also.” 

“Niigeli me no Niigeli’s,” said he, “Thi- 
baut’s book, that is a book! It set us all to 
singing the ‘Messiah.’ Ach, du lieber Gott! 
I was a young man then, and had studied 
with him and sung in the chorus in his house. 
When the book came out I was already in 
Melheim, and it made such a sensation that 
we formed a singing union for the study of 
Handel’s music, and took up the ‘Messiah.’ 
There was the choir of the Cathedral, and 
the ‘Men’s Vocal Union,’ and the best boy 
altos of the Gymnasium and all the best 
amateur singers of the town. We had a 
hundred voices, good. In time it was thor- 
oughly rehearsed and we prepared to sing it 
in public. We had a good soprano, a good 
tenor, and as to the bass solos, I took them 
myself —in those days I could sing a little 
myself. Nicht wahr, Herr Bok?” 

Herr Bok nodded a very strong affirma- 
tive. 

The little man hummed a few bars of 
“Why do the nations” and then, shaking his 
head with such a comical expression of sor- 
row that I could hardly keep my countenance, 
continued : 

“ But where to find a contralto for those 
soul-touching solos? Where to find a voice 
full, deep, and overflowing with pathos and 
sympathy, that could discourse adequately of 
the sorrows of the Son of Man! I went to 
Heidelberg. I wrote to Frankfort, but in 
vain. I was in despair. I saw no way but 
to give those numbers to one of our boys, 
which would have secured a technically cor- 
rect performance, but one as cold and unsym- 
pathetic as correct. The directors of the 
Society were very well satisfied @ith this 
arrangement, but it grated harshly upon my 
feelings. But there was no help for it. 
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“ Well, we engaged a director and an orches- 
tra and appointed the day of performance, 
some four weeks later. 

“Mean time legal business called me to a 
domain upon the Neckar, a day’s journey from 
Melheim, and detained me there several days. 
The first night I dreamed that the day of 
performance had come, and that all went well, 
the boy contralto and all, until at the close of 
the chorus, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ the 
conductor looked about in vain for the boy 
who was to sing the next air. I could see 
myself standing at the head of the basses, in 
an excitement increasing every moment, and 
spreading through the chorus and orchestra, 
and extending to the audience below. Then 
the fantastic confusion of a dreadful dream 
followed, of which I remember nothing dis- 
tinctly, and then I found myself unaccountably 
standing in the open air. I was upon Calvary 
weeping, as a female form, in a nun’s dress, 
pointed to a cross and sang in accents of 
superhuman sorrow: ‘He was despised and 
rejected of men!’ As I awoke it seemed to 
me that I heard a faint echo of these tones 
dying away upon the midnight air. 

“The next night the dream in substance 
returned, but I awoke with the first note of 
the nun, and heard distinctly through the 
open casement the voice I had so vainly 
touching — chanting 


As midnight 


sought — full, mellow, 
an evening hymn to the Virgin. 
struck the voice ceased. 

“The next day I could hardly attend to my 
business. The voice haunted me. I scanned 
the faces of my hostess and her two grown-up 
daughters; two young women upon a visit 
from Frankfort ; the governess of the younger 
children. Neither of them could be the singer. 
I talked about the family, but could hear of 
no member whom I had not seen. At table 
[turned the conversation upon music and in the 
evening we had a family concert. All took part. 
Poh! mere dilettantism — and yet 
enough. I could have enjoyed it under ordi- 


good 


nary circumstances. Zat voice was not 
there. 

“That evening I sat at my window, and 
waited for the evening hymn. Five minutes 
to twelve —and I heard it sweetly swelling, 
soft and clear. I leaned out of the window, 
but could by no effort decide whence it came. 
It seemed to float downward to me, as from 
the heavens, pure, divine, holy. Was it of 
earth? I grew superstitious, 

“The next day at table I made the proposed 
performance of the ‘ Messiah’ the topic of 
conversation, and my host and his family, who 
had réad Thibaut’s work, decided at once to 
visit Melheim upon the occasion. I had thus 
an opportunity to speak of our difficulty in 
regard to the alto solos, and keeping the un- 
night in view, I 
describe@ the person we needed. I did not 
speak of what I had heard directly, but saw 


no evidence that my description had called up 


known songstress of the 











any associations in the mind of any one pres- 
ent. It was very mysterious. The family 
was Roman Catholic in faith, and the priest 
of the village dined with them this day. I 
found him an affable, agreeable man, a lover 
of music and particularly interested in that of 
the church. 

“Towards evening I walked with him to a 
height, whence we had a glorious view of the 
Neckar valley. In the course of our conver- 
sation I related to him my dream, and how 
I had been wrought upon by the voice. 

“*Did you only dream this?’ asked he. 

“«The next night and the next it was no 
dream,’ said I. 

“We walked on some time in silence. 

“¢ But about this Oratorio— under whose 
auspices? the object of it and so forth,’ said 
he, at length. 

“*Tt is to be given in the cathedral, under 
the patronage of the Bishop and reverend 
clergy, and the proceeds are to go to the con- 
vent of Marienwalde,’ I replied. 

“*Here is the best point of view for this 
part of the valley,’ said he, changing the 
conversation. 

“When we parted upon our return, as he 
bade me good-night, he said: ‘ And you think 
that voice such as you need?’ 

“* Indeed I do —I never heard the like!’ 

“That night I heard no evening hymn. 

“Upon reaching Melheim three days later, 
I found a letter from my priest, containing a 
request that I should send him a copy of the 
‘Messiah, if one could be obtained, with the 
remark: ‘ Es ist vielleicht doch Rath zu schaf- 


Jfen’—there may possibly, after all, be a way. 


I sent him one by the next post. 


(Conclusion next week). 





Music and Musical Taste in Havana. 


LETTER FROM SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO TO A FRENCH 
FRIEND IN CUBA. 





(Translated for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin from the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis). 

Havana, Fes. 25.—My dear V.:—We 
have often conversed during the present sea- 
son of the Havana Italian Opera, and you have 
seemed to attach some value to my ‘observa- 
tions, rather, I fancy, from the re collection of 
the days when we were chums at the college 
of Henry LV., than on account of my personal 
import: ince ip this theatre. Allow me, in 
leaving here, to give you my impressions with 
the candor of which you know that I am 
possessed, i 

I have, during my stay in your fine coun- 
try, written a dozen letters that I design for 
publication. I will send you what I have 
written from Paris or from London. In the 
mean time, I will give you a summary, as 
brief as possible, of all in those letters that 
touches the question of Art. 

You have often smilingly asked me : “What 
do you think of our Italian theatre?” My 
dear V., you know Mrs. Glass’s rece ipt for a 
potted hare: “ The indispensable thing is first 
a theatre.” 

“ But,” say you, “the great Tacon thea- 
tre?” Well, the Tacon theatre is an im- 





mense building, which might do admirably 
for a ballet or a fairy spectacle, but never, 
never for hearing singing, and especially Ital- 
ian singing. Built in violation of all the best 
known rules of acoustics, without any regard 
for draughts of air, (I appeal for this to the 
musicians of the orchestra, whose cigar smoke 
darkened the foot-lights and choked the sing- 
ers, during rehearsals) ; open to every wind, 
to every noise, to every smell; not far from a 
railroad whose American engines, with a most 
unmelodious screaming, add new effects to 
Verdi’s harmonies; finally, covered with a 
kind of zine roof, which, on rainy days, makes 
cymbals entirely useless in the orchestra, the 
great Tacon theatre has not even a retiring 
room (for the singers that would be a luxury !) 
which, communicating with the orchestra, 
would allow the musicians to tune their in- 
struments at the beginning and between the 
acts of the opera. 


You call this a theatre for Italian opera? 
I do not speak of the stage—that sanctum 
impenetralile of every theatre that respects 
itself, to which, in Paris and St. Petersburg, 
no one is admitted except by a permit of the 
Minister. Here the stage is a mere tobacco- 
shop. Smoking is prohibited in the lobbies 
of the theatre; but behind the scenes one 
may smoke in the cowlisses in the very faces 
of the singers, who may have taken, during 
the day, every precaution to keep their voices 
clear and their lips fresh; so that Lucrezia, 
or the Favorite of King Alphonso, or the 
niece of the very noble Don Ruiz Gomez de 
Silva, have to sweep up, with their velvet or 
satin robes, the saliva of Messieurs the sub- 
scribers. ‘The chorister smokes, the machi- 
nist smokes, the soldier on guard smokes, 
dressers, sweepers, servants, black and white 
—all smoke. Is there any need of all this, 
to remind us poor artists that our art, our 
ambition, our glory, everything, is only smoke ? 
We know it well enough, -without having to 
pay s0 dear for it. 

An Italian theatre requires, moreover, an 
orchestra and a chorus. I know your opin- 
ion, and the press has been unanimous in 
reget to the orchestra and chorus of this 

sason. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
testifying to their worthlessness. But by 
what right can you demand at Havana an 
orchestra and a chorus? Have you ever 
done anything to procure them? You do 
not pretend that Maretzek, or any other direc- 
tor, should bring -you from Europe or the 
United States, twenty-four choristers, and as 
many first-class musicians for the orchestra, 
which are necessary to put your theatre on a 
level with other establishments of the kind? 
We have often laughed, I assure you, when 
your journals have anathematized the first 
performance of La Favorita, on account of 
the general effect and the scenic appointments. 
Do you know that, to produce this work in 
Paris, six months of rehearsals were required, 
with the orchestra and chorus of the Grand 
Opera? Do you know, that in London, for 
two months, our chorus have been rehearsing 
every day the works that we are to produce 
next summer? You say the mise en scene is 
deplorable. And w hose fault is it? Did not 
Maretzek have to pay $550 for the right of 
not having in Norma a view of the Rue de la 
Paix, w ith the Vendume column in the back- 
ground, and in Marta di Rohan a Pompadour 
chamber and ornaments, in Zrnani a portrait 
nailed to the wall, so that the bandit was 
obliged to hide himself in the ante-chamber— 
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in a word, pitiable appointments and disgust- 
ingly dirty ! 

When, Havanese, you shall have estab- 
lished by a private subscription—which is the 
‘asiest thing in the world with your pecu- 
niary resources—a conservatory of Music, 
where you can train vocal and instrumental 
performers ; a Philharmonic Society, such as 


are found now-a-days in the small cities of 


Italy, France, England, and Germany ; a So- 
ciety which will promote a taste for music in 
all classes ; when you shall bring out at your 
monthly concerts and in a grand annual fes- 
tival, the productions of the great masters ; 
when, in a word, you shall know, otherwise 
than by name, the works of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Handel, Cherubini, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, &e., &e., then you will have a right 
to be hard to please, and to demand of foreign 
managers, to whom you furnish resources 
found in your own country, a perfect per- 
formance ; then, but then only, you will have 
the right to call your country a musical coun- 
try. Why, you have not even a quartet 
soirée in Havana! You have not a single 
house where people meet for music, or where 
artists are received! You know, my dear 
V., how much the art of music at home owes 
to the salons of your countrywoman, the 
Countess Merlin, to the Rochefoucaults, the 
Cazés, the Orfilas, the Cremieux, the Girar- 
dins, and others, among whom the greatest 
artists of all kinds were the peers of the 
greatest names of France. 

To return to the theatre. You have a 
queer word in your island, which shocked me 
a good deal at first. It is the word trabajar 
(to work), applied to the profession of a 
singer. “When do you work?” people would 
ask me. “Do you work in La Sonnambula?” 
“How well Mad. Gazzaniga worked last 
evening in La Traviata!” This word, I 
soon learned, was perfectly appropriate to 
those who sang at the Tacon Theatre. 

You are right. The art of singing, here, is 
not the most ideal, the most perfect expression 
of the feelings of the soul. It is work, work 
for the throat, the lungs, the arms, the legs, 
the whole muscular system. ‘There is only 
one way to sing at the Tacon Theatre, it is to 
scream. Cantar es gridar! And this will 
explain the success of every singer who, con- 
senting to sacrifice his artistic convictions, 
seeks to produce effects, for example, by that 
eternal holding of the dominant, on which he 
seems to hang with his whole strength, to fall 
afterwards, with all his weight, on the tonic. 
“very where else this is a mark of bad taste ; 
but in Havana it excites frenzies of applause, 
especially if the thing is accompanied by a 
blow of the fist in the air, or by several rapid 
slaps with the open hand on the chest; (prob- 
ably a sign of mea culpa!) This is sublime, 
according to Havana taste. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





Learning to Sing — Jenny Lind’s Letter. 

Yielding to the suggestion of our “ Diarist,” in his 
remarks, a few weeks since, on voices and on going 
abroad to cultivate them, we reprint the following let- 
ter of Mme. Goldschmidt from an old volume of our 
Journal. It was written in fuller explanation of a 
note of advice accompanying her donation of a thou- 
sand dollars to the fund for sending Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps abroad to study under Garcia and other 
masters. 

“Tf I might be permitted to offer a suggestion in 
regard to Miss , it would be a recommendation 
to her not to go to Italy, as she has been advised by 
some friends to do. My humble opinion is, that the 








recently adopted method of Italian singing is not the 
most natural and healthy. The proof thereof is, that 
we see only a few singers in our days that know how 
to preserve their voice, having once been in Italy and 
there acquired the habit of forcing more sound out of 
their lungs than nature intended they should. 

“T never went to Italy myself for that very reason. 
After having heard all the modern Italian singers, I 
was well convinced that my voice never would have 
been able to preserve its natural elasticity and its 
character of high soprano, had I undertaken to adopt 
the same forced style of singing as is now-a-days 
almost unavoidable in Italy by the frequent perform- 
ances of Signor Verdi’s operas. . . . His music 
is the most dangerous for all singing artists, and will 
continue so to be until the artists themselves will bet- 


er understand their own interests, as well as that of 


the beauty of the art of singing, and refuse to sacri- 
fice themselves to a composer, who by no means 
understands the exquisite beauty of the real Italian 
singing, that cannot be surpassed by any other 
nation.” 

“ Miss will find both in London and in Paris 
masters fully qualified to instruct her in all that is 
deemed requisite; and in the former city now lives 
the most distinguished singing master, Mr. Emanuel 
Garcia, who is in my opinion eminently qualified to 
understand and to develope her voice and talent. 

“ A year’s residence in London or Paris will enable 
her to judge of the progress which she has made, and 
also the propriety of afterwards spending six months 
or one year in Germany, the land of real music, in 
which the true artist only can acquire the genuine 
stamp of Art. Germany offers perhaps less excel- 
lence for the singer, as a singer; for the German 
language is very hard to pronounce and often changes 
the character of the sound; for instance: the quality 
of tone in singing out the Italian word, Dolore, and 
the identic German word, Schmerz, will be found 
quite different in its result, and infinitely in favor of 
the former. But—to wish to become a good artist, 
with a good artistical conscience, and not know Ger- 
many and its musical masters, would indeed be as 
great a loss for the artist, as it would to the public, 
before whom he ought to wish to give a right impres- 
sion. 

“T know what Germany is to an artist, and, with 
all my veneration for the ¢rve Italian singing school, 
I really believe that, unless I had taken the German 
music as the ground-work, my whole knowledge of 
Italian singing would never have satisfied me, and my 
musical faculties would have been undeveloped and 
unfruitfal. 

“What I therefore wish most earnestly to impress 
upon Miss ’s mind is, that she would try to com- 
bine /talian song and German music, the one being as 
necessary as the other ;—that she would try to avoid 








false pathos, as the same law exists, to its fullest ex- 


tent, in Art as in life ;—that she be true to herself, try 
to find out the beauty of truth, as well in the simplest 
song as in the most difficult aria ;—and the great 
secret will be her’s,—the most powerful protector 
against envy and malice will be on her side.” 





—— —— 


ANALYSIS 


Mendelssohn’s Symphony-Cantata: 
“4 HYMN OF PRAISE.” 


Written for the London Sacred Harmonie Society, 
BY G. A. MACPARREN. 





[The four-hundredth anniversary of the invention of Print- 
ing was celebrated throughout Germany ; but in Leipzig espe- 
cially, the great book market, it was regarded as an occasion of 
peculiarly local interest, and solemnized, accordingly, by the 
inauguration of a statue of Guttemberg, to whom this most 
important invention to the world is due, and by a grand Musi- 
cal Festival. Mendelssohn was at this time in the full zenith 
of his great popularity in Leipzig, fulfilling his office of direc- 
tor of the Gewandhaus concerts, and exercising a more exten- 
sive and beneficial influence upon his art than, perhaps, any 
one man, by his personal exertions, has done in the whole 
progress of its history. Upon him devolved the conduct and 
the entire arrangement of the Festival ; and further, what 
was of still greater value, since it has given a perpetual inter- 
est to this occasion, to write some original compositions appro- 
priate to the celebration. These consisted of some choral 
pieces, which were performed in the open air at the ceremony 
of uncovering the statue,—and of the Hymn of Praise ( Lobge- 
sang), one of the noblest of his works, which was produced at 
St. Thomas’ Church on the 25th of June, 1840,—a day in 
which the universal interest is even enhanced by its associa- 
tion with this immortal masterpiece. 

The design of this work is quite individual; one is apt, in- 
deed, to associate it with the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, 
but, from a most important distinction between the two, 
erroneously,—the distinction that Beethoven adds voices to 
the instrumental resources of the orchestra in the final move- 
ment of a work constructed otherwise upon the usual model 
of his grand instrumental compositions; while in the Hymn 
of Praise the vocal movements are the larger proportion of the 
composition, and, however connected in unity of purpose and 
closeness of succession, each, as regards its ideas and their 
development, complete in itself, and independent of the rest. 
It entirely fulfils its definition, being equally a Symphony 











and a Cantata, and the purpose of this combination of the 
grand forms of instrumental and‘vocal composition is shown 
in the manner in which the two divisions of the work reflect 
and so enforce the sentiment of each other). 





I. Tue Sympnony.—The most important form 
of musical construction is embodied in the first move- 
ment of a grand instrumental composition,—grand, 
from the character of the ideas and the extent of 
their development,—whether this be for an orchestra, 
or for one or more solo instruments. * * * 

The movement,—a distinctly self-complete portion 
of a work,—is divided into a first part and a second 
part. This division is sometimes defined by a per- 
fect cadence, and even by a momentary silence; 
sometimes it is only marked by the course of the 
modulations and the conduct of the ideas. The first 
part simply announces the ideas; the second part 
comprises their development through such varieties of 
artistic elaborations as the imagination and skill of 
the writer may yield, and character of the composi- 
tion exact,—the recapitulation of their original sim- 
ple announcement,—and a Coda, which is a summing 
up of the whole, to enforce the chief ideas upon our 
recollection. The first part comprises two principal 
subjects, each of which, however, is frequently com- 
posed of several complete melodic phrases ; the sec- 
ond subject is distinguished from the first by the train 
of ideas of which it consists, being first introduced in 
a different key from the first subject. In movements 
in a major key, this is generally the key most nearly 
related to that in which the movement begins and 
ends, namely, the fifth of the original key ; in move- 
ments in a minor key, the second subject is intro- 
duced in some closely relative key, the selection of 
which is more various than in movements in a major 
key. Save this one important modulation which dis- 
tinguishes the second from the first subject, there is 
little change of key in the first part. In the second 
part, on the contrary, where the working of these 
subjects takes place, the modulations are more fre- 
quent, much more extraneous, and much more sud- 
den; and the several phrases, instead of being pre- 
sented in their original completeness and simplicity, 
are broken into fragments and complicated with 
every available variety of contrapuntal and harmonic 
treatment. In the recapitulation of the first part 
which succeeds to this course of development, the 
composer, for the first time, returns to the original 
key of the movement with the resumption of the first 
subject. The matter of the first part is, generally, 
here much condensed, and the second subject pre- 
sented in the original key of the movement, in which 
the whole concludes. Thus, to illustrate the whole 
by a familiar analogy, this form is like that of a dis- 
course, which first demonstrates the simple qualities 
of the subjects of which it treats, then shows us the 
different effects that may be produced by their vari- 
ous combination and separation, and finally, having 
proved the extent of their resources, lays them again 
before us in their elemental simplicity. 

(1.) Maestoso con Moto.  Allegro.—The brief in- 
troductory Maestoso is preludial to the principal de- 
sign which is embodied in the Allegro, and, although 
the important idea herein presented forms a promin- 
ent feature in the chief movement, the plan I have 
described is complete in this, independently of what 
precedes it. 

The noble theme with which the work opens must 
always be regarded in connection with the words to 
which it is subsequently set, and, thus vonsidered, we 
feel that in being employed as the initial phrase, it 
forms, as it were, a motto that proclaims at once the 
artistic and the poetical purpose of the composition : 
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All that hath life and breath, praise ye the Lord! 
The very grand, imposing, and quite individual 
effect of this dignified opening, announces the earn- 
estness and joyous enthusiasm that characterizes the 
composition. The responses between the brass in- 
struments in unison and the rest of the orchestra in 
harmony, upon the successive phrases of this intro- 
ductory theme, and the combination of their power in 
majestic force at its conclusion, maintain the gran- 
deur of the commencement throughout the short 
opening movement. 

The Allegro breaks out of its imposing prelude 
with this passionately joyous subject : 
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I shall not attempt to define the glowing emotions 
this rapturous movement embodies, which would be 
to presume upon my own speculations, and to divest 
the music of that vagueness which is almost the 
greatest of its wonderful charms. Let me only sub- 
mit that my individual impression of the composer’s 
possible purpose is, a feeling of overflowing happi- 
ness stimulated by the act of offering homage to the 
Great Principle of creation, the Author of nature and 
of the power to admire—if not to comprehend his 
works ; the universal summons to “All that have life 
and breath” reéchoes round and round the eternal 
vaults of space, and now it wakens that loving sym- 
pathy for others’ sufferings which is the worthiest 
offering at the shrine of mercy; now, prompts a 
wondering delight at all the goodness wld ¢ the great- 
ness of which we are the constant witnesses and the 
partakers. The theme of the Introduction recurs as 
a second section of the first or tonic Subject, when it 
is decorated by the addition of a florid counterpoint 
(or independent melody), of semiquavers, which, 
being successively played above and below the Sub- 
ject, displays as much artistic skill in the composer 
as it produces brilliant and exciting effect. The 
almost singular length of this gorgeous movement, 
which is overflowing with ideas as it is grand in pro- 
portions, justifies a transient digression from the key 
of F, the fifth of the original tonic, to give peculiar 
effect to the first entry of the second Subject : 
— —_ a. 
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since, in a composition of this rare magnitude, 
broader contrasts are required, and therefore wider 
latitude in respect of modulation is admissible, than 
in movements in which the same form is condensed 
within conciser limits. The value of this transient 
digression is enhanced by the beautiful effect of the 
return to the key of F for the repetition of the same 
idea, equal to that of the modulation into A flat for 
its first introduction. Another prominent feature of 
the second Subject rises upon the close of this : 
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and the series of passages that grow out of it com- 
pletes the First Part. 

The commencement of the Second Part will be 
recognized by another recurrence of the initial phrase, 
which now assumes a somewhat different character, 
from the important difference of its contrapuntal 
treatment. Here, then, begins the elaboration of the 
ideas presented in the First Part, but the imagination 
of the composer is so paramount throughout as to 
disguise all appearance of labor in the spontaneous 
effect of impulsive production. The theme subse- 
quently assigned to the chorus, with which the work 
opens, is a prominent feature throughout this emin- 
ently interesting portion of the composition, always 
surprising and equally delighting us by the novel and 
unexpected manner of its introduction, It is again 
and again relieved by the lovely melody with which 
the second Subject begins, with its truly loving ex- 
pression; and this breaks pe us, in one situation, 
particularly, with a beauty of effect that has scarcely 
a parallel,—I mean where the gradual dying away of 
the orchestra in responsive iterations of a fragment 
of the initial phrase, leaves only the clarionet sustain- 
ing some truly pathetic notes in the lowest a of its 
compass, and its exquisite pathos, the single mourn- 
ful expression throughout the movement, dissolves in 
the smiling geniality of the heavenly strain thus 
felicitously introduced. 

The recapitulation of the First Part is introduced 
with electrifying effect by the fourfold repetition of a 
somewhat rare and very powerful harmony, to which 
a long crescendo has been the irresistibly exciting cli- 
max. The now familiar ideas are then brought 
before us with such variety of treatment, as imparts 
to them, even yet, a new interest; and the Coda, 
which commences like the Second Part, reinforces 
with ever-growing fervor the summons to universal 
nature to join in the song of praise. This forms a 
grand and very gradual climax, which leads up to 
the resumption of the majestic tempo of the Intro- 
duction, when the initial phrase is again given in its 
unisonous simplicity; and so the movement con- 
cludes, as it opens, with the noble dignity of its chief 
theme yet enhanced by the opposition of its original 
broad simplicity to the effect of the complicate elab- 
orations of which it has been made the Subject. 

It is not quite peculiar to Mendelssohn to connect 
the movements of a grand instrumental work, but he 
has done so to a greater extent than Beethoven, the 
only composer that preceded him in this exception 








from the general practice; and we have in the pres- 
ent work an admirable example of his obvious design 
to increase the effect of unity in the several divisions 
of a composition, and so to aggrandize the character 
of the whole. The few notes in the style of recita- 
tive, for the clarionet, form an ostensible link between 
the first and principal movement, and the one which 
succeeds it, leading us, by gentle gradation, from 
the feeling of devout gladness which marks the for- 
mer, to the expression of worldly thoughts of worldly 
passion which distinguish that which is to come. 
The unity of feeling which pervades the entire work 
is the less definite but more important chain of con- 
nection between its several portions, and of this it 
will be to treat as occasion may prompt. 

(2.) Allegretto agitato.—This movement is, more or 
less, analagous with the Scherzo and Trio of the 
majority of instrumental works,—a class of composi- 
tion in which Mendelssohn preéminently excelled, 
and to which he has given more variety and more 
importance both of form and of expression than any 
other master. It is characterized by a loftier senti- 
ment and a more serious earnestness than, perhaps, 
in any other example of the same description of 
movement ; but, while it is distinguished by these in- 
dividualities, it is, by many general essentials, still 
identified with its class. 

What we may regard as the Scherzo (I use the 
term, purely in its technical meaning, for the sake of 
assisting those who are familiar with it as a musical 
definition to comprehend the structure of the present 
movement,—the Scherzo is an epitome of the form 
which is embodied in proportions of almost unequalled 
grandeur in the foregoing Allegro. It is one con- 
tinuous stream of song, divided, in alternate phrases, 
between a combination of string and one of wind in- 
struments; the exquisite dialogue consists at first of 
complete rhythmical periods for each, but its re- 
sponses are brought closer together as the movement 
proceeds. Unbroken as is the flow of this passionate 
melody, its several ideas are sufticiently distinct for 
us to signalize the principal features in the plan, as, 
for example, the chief Subject will be recognized by 
this opening phrase : 








and the second subject, however it may seem to grow 
out of the other, is a distinct train of thought, begin- 
ning— 
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The First Part (according to the general practice, 
from which the first movement of the present work is 
an exception) is repeated—an arrangement that 
serves to impress the ideas upon our attention, and 
thus enables us the better to trace their development 
in the elaborations of the Second Part. 

What is analogous with the Trio in the usual dis- 
tribution of an instrumental work,—an episodical por- 
tion of the movement which forms an alternative with 
the Scherzo,—consists of a Choral or Hymn-tune for 
a complete choir of wind-instruments, with interludes 
between its several strains composed of fragments of 
what I must still distinguish as the Scherzo, for the 
rest of the orchestra. This Choral commences the 
same as one of the innumerable collection harmo- 
nized by Bach, “Das walt Gott Vater und Gott Sohn,” 
—a hymn of Thanksgiving to the Trinity,—but varies 
from that after the first strain; whether it be another 
tradition of the same tune, or the composition of 
Mendelssohn designedly or accidentally founded upon 
it, I am unable to ascertain; the contrapuntists who 
have chosen any of these primitive melodies of the 
Lutheran Church as themes for elaboration, have 
always exercised such apparent discretion as to the 
rhythmical arrangement, even as to the intervals, and 
as to the employment of the whole or only a portion 
of the Choral, that, according to such precedent, the 
former of my suppositions may be correct. It com- 
mences thus : 
ae 
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and the interludes, according to the frequent prac- 
tice in Lutheran Churches, are introduced at each 
double bar. The phrase so prominent throughout 
the first movement, which is subsequently set to the 
words, “All that have life and breath, sing to the 
Lord,” is introduced in several of the strains as an 
inner part of the harmony. 

(To be continued). 
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Our New Arrangement. 

To-day our JOURNAL, on its seventh birth- 
day, greets its readers in a new dress, having 
outgrown the old. We are emancipated from 
the cares of business and clerkship. Under 
the auspices of our new publishers, who 
assume those cares, we are now free to give 
our undivided thought to our own proper and 
congenial work of simply editing a musical 
paper. We offer you henceforth both hands 
full, no longer needing one hand to hold up 
the other. We give sixteen pages, the old 
eight pages forming now an unbroken whole 
of reading matter, with a chance now and then 
to overflow into the extra advertising sheet, 
which enfolds the reading columns and serves 
to waft them, as the seed-down the seed, to 
many places where their thoughts may lodge 
and possibly take root. 

We also bring you, and intend to bring 
you every week, four pages of good music. 
That we are in earnest when we say good 
music, judge by the specimen herewith pre- 
sented. Of this we speak more fully in 
another place. 

These additions we are enabled to make 
by shifting the business responsibilities of the 
JOURNAL from our own upon the broader 
shoulders of our new publishers. To this 
consummation we have long looked forward. 
For six years we have sustained this Jour- 
NAL, without any business agency, with small 
capital and smaller compensation, simply in 
the hope, that one day, when it should have 
earned for itself a character and developed 
from itself the all-essential and intrinsic ele- 
ment of success, — when it should have proved 
itself worthy to live, by at least a certain 
tough tenacity of life,—that then the other 
element, the “business man,” would come to 
meet it and conduct it into larger fields of 
usefulness. If this union shall fulfil its prom- 
ise, it will place us in the position we have 
always sought: 1) to make a much better 
paper; 2) to circulate it far more widely. 

The new arrangement gives us room for 
more variety of matter; gives us time (free 
from the cares which hitherto have often 
forced us to make shift to fill our columns in 
the easiest way) —time to prepare the matter 
much more thoroughly and serve it up in 
forms more sure to catch and interest varie- 
ties of readers,—time to be short, (in which 
desirable feature, however, to-day’s number is 
a failure, simply for the want of time, in hur- 
rying out of the old house into the new). 
We hope it will give us leisure to think and 
study, and do more justice to important topics, 
hitherto too often of necessity evaded or post- 
poned ;—leisure to lay hold of and secure a 
few of our own darling editorial ideals, the 
ghosts of which unrealized have too long 
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haunted and unnerved us. Could we sat- 
isfy ourselves, we should not fear but we 
would satisfy our readers! Above all, or we 
are much mistaken, it will give us, with new 
means, new independence. We shall be freer 
than ever—if that were possible—to utter 
our own thought. On this point it is perhaps 
fit that we should dwell a moment. We need 
not re-state the objects for which this journal 
was established, farther than to say, that: 
recognizing Art, particularly Music, as a most 
important element in the national and social 
life of a free people, —as “a true conservative 
element, in which Liberty and Order are both 
fully typed and made beautifully perfect in 
each other;” and recognizing the fact, that 
Music has become so much a feature in the 
earnest life and culture of advanced American 
society, entering into many of our schemes of 
education, and descending in some form, often 
too trivial and vulgar, into all amusements, — 
seeing this, we felt moved, according to the 
humble measure of our abilities, to try to 
supply an organ of true criticism and a weekly 
bulletin of news and progress in this most 
popular and influential, but least thoughtfully 
considered, of the Fine Arts. The execution 
of our design may have been feeble, as it has 
certainly been fragmentary and cramped for 
want of time and means. The half of our 
programme still has stood as but a sign of 
what we wished and meant to do, in— happier 
circumstances. Our strength lay meanwhile 
in our love and reverence for Truth as the 
first principle of Beauty, in our sincere and 
independent utterance, from a single sense 
of loyalty to Art, coupled only with a fervent 
wish to make Art better understood and loved. 
Many short-comings therefore have been par- 
doned to the true aspiration, and our work 
has never lacked at least the encouragement 
of sympathies which every one must value. 
Now then, we have not held on to this treas- 
ure six years, waiting for a publisher to give 
it currency, only to drop it in the dust the 
moment we have found him. Six years ago, 
in the first number of this paper, in announc- 
ing our purposes, we said : 

The tone of our criticisms will, we hope, be found 
impartial, independent, catholic, conciliatory; aloof 
from personal cliques and feuds; cordial to all good 
things, but not too eager to chime in with any pow- 
erful private interest of publisher, professor, concert 
giver, manager, &c. This paper would make itself 
the “Organ” of no school or class, but simply an 
organ of what we have called the musical movement 
in this country; of the growing love of deep and 
genuine music. It will insist much on the claims of 
“Classical” music, and point out its beauties and its 
meanings —not with a pedantic partiality, but because 
the enduring needs so often to be held up in contrast 
with the ephemeral. But it will also aim to recognize 
what good there is in styles more simple, popular, or 
modern ; will give him who is Italian in his tastes an 
equal hearing with him who is German; and will 
print the articles of those opposéd to the partialities 


or the opinions of the editor, provided they be written 
briefly, in good temper and to the point. 


All this we now re-affirm, and, to avoid 
any misapprehension, with especial emphasis 








upon the words Italicized. This Journal, in 
its editorial and critical columns, is not to be 
the organ of any, even its own Publishers’ 
mere private interests. We are happy to say 
that our publishers have too much public 
spirit and too far-sighted and intelligent a 
notion of their business interests, not to coin- 
cide with us in this view of our mutual rela- 
tion. They publish music, good, bad, and 
indifferent, suited to all tastes and capacities, 
as all publishers must, and in vast quantities, 
making the larger sales of what is cheap and 
popular pay for the costlier issues of what is 
artistically best and classical. As is the 
demand, such must be the supply: is but 
the law of all trade. In the proper col- 
umns of the paper they will advertise these 
wares, setting forth the claims of each kind 
severally in their own way. We are not 
bound to praise whatever they announce, nor 
to withhold recognition of such good. things 
as may come from other houses. Small good 
would our connection do our publishers’ an- 
nouncements, should we forfeit our own inde- 
pendent title to respect for candor and right 
judgment. Poorly should we serve them, 
labelled as their bond slave. Their interest 
prompts them to couple the announcements 
of their vast music business with a respectable 
and high-toned Journal, fit to be looked to as 
some authority in Art. Our interest, and the 
interest of our readers and of Art, consults 
itself in the fact that wherever these announce- 
ments of new music go, our JOURNAL shall 
go with them, reaching hosts of readers inac- 
cessible before. 


With the music-seller the first consideration 
of course, is quantity; with the critic and 
true friend of Art, it is quality. The former 
labors to supply the widest possible demand ; 
the latter to educate that demand up to some 
degree of fineness and intelligence. The 
seller would as gladly sell a thousand copies 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas, or of Bach’s Fugues, 
as he would the same number of the most 
popular and clap-trap variations; Mendels- 
sohn and Chopin, Strakosch and Wallace, it 
is the same to him; he will as cheerfully send 


forth thousand upon thousand of the songs of 


Mozart, Schubert, Franz, Rossini, if you want 
them, as he will Anvil Choruses or Negro 
Melodies. It is the business of the critic, 
and it shall still be of this journal, to stimulate 
more frequent calls for music of the better 
class, to educate the taste of purchasers, —not 
forgetting, however, that many kinds of music 
are most useful in their way, to many, after 
they have grown hacknied and insignificant 
to more experienced tastes. Fortunately our 
publishers, and others tpo, have on their lists 
multitudes of works and pieces, which every 
friend of Music would rejoice to have sup- 
plant the miserable trash by which the art is 
now represented, to the exclusion of good 
models, in towns and seminaries throughout 
the land. Mere popularity or fashion is what 








oftentimes determines purchasers; and the 
journalist can safely grant the popularity of 
what his own taste cannot recommend. We 
shall announce and spread before you all 
kinds, that are decent; but shall give you 
honest counsel as to what we think you would 
do best to buy and study. 

On other points of editorial policy and 
purpose we have left ourselves no room to 
speak. We can but let the paper speak for 
itself from week to week, only suggesting 
that a single number must not be taken for a 
specimen of all that we intend to do, and 
that the present number has been made up 
with much haste and in advance of date, amid 
the distraction of settling a thousand details 
of the new arrangement. 

apg 

Four Paces or Music. — Our Journal is en- 
riched by the addition of four pages in each number 
of good music,— good in a true artistic sense. 
We shall not publish trash, but music worthy to 
be preserved and studied. It may not be confined 
to any one style or character ; we may give sometimes 
vocal, sometimes piano music ; sometimes a part-song 
by Mendelssohn, for instance; or a choice song, duet, 
quartet, or chorus from an opera; perhaps the cho- 
ruses of “ William Tell,” welcome alike to German 
and Italian tastes. Sometimes perhaps a Chorale or 
two by old Sebastian Bach, as models of true church 
harmony. It is hardly well to commit ourselves at 
once to any one kind; we must learn by experience. 
At all events the musical reader will receive in the 
course of the year over two hundred pages of really 
valuable music. These pages may be detached from 
the paper and preserved; and each piece will be 
paged separately. 

To-day we make a good beginning. Our selection 
is of the sterling kind, a composition which will pro- 
bably be new to nearly all our readers. We take 
into view the multitude of choral societies and clubs, 
which have sprung up in so many of our cities and 
large towns. Many of these require for social prac- 
tice or for public performance, pieces of less formida- 
ble .length than oratorios. Of these there are rich 
stores, unpublished and almost unknown here. There 
are Cantatas, Psalms by Mendelssohn and others, 
admirably adapted to the purpose. And how desira- 
ble that these societies should spend their hours upon 
the study of good music, instead of wasting them 
upon the pretentious crudities of every country sing- 
ing master turned composer! We have selected for 
our first piece, a beautiful Hymn by Mendelssohn, 
for a chorus of mixed voices with Soprano solo. It 
will occupy twenty pages, and be completed in five 
numbers. It is not difficult, save in a passage or two. 
It requires, to be sure, a sweet, sympathetic soprano 
to do justice to the song part: but is not one such 
voice the pride of almost every musical society or 
circle? The opening solo: “ Hear my prayer,” is 
beautiful. With the change to a more animated 
movement, there are choral responses in unison. 
Afterwards the chorus parts divide into more contra- 
puntal and complex harmony; and finally another 
solo, one of the loveliest melodies of Mendelssohn, 
to the words: “O for the wings of a dove,” accom- 
panied by chorus pianissimo with exquisite effect. 





From my Diary. (New Series, No. 1.) 

March 27. As a certain “oracular presence ” 
spoken of by “ Malacconcio ” in Dwicut’s JouRNAL 
of to-day, will not soon shine upon the audience of 
the Plymouth church in Brooklyn, I will endeavor to 
maximize certain principles, which seem to me to lie 
at the foundation of church music, and which would 
be the basis of any opinion that might be formed of 
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the good or ill success of the experiment in the said 
church, 

1. The best is hardly too good for the Deity, — 
whether in religion or art. 

2. Art is, or should be, the handmaid of religion ; 
this principle is recognized in the poetry (hymnology), 
in the abominable architectural experiments, in the 
attempts at fresco painting, &., which we find in the 
meeting-houses of all denominations. 

3. Music is of all arts that which appeals most 
strongly and universally to the feelings. Go into a 
cathedral abroad, where painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music all address themselves to the hearts 
of prince and peasant alike, and see the effect of the 
Kyrie Eleison upon the multitude ! 

4. Music has a two-fold object in the service of the 
church ; to attain which it should be on the one part 
of the highest artistic excellence possible, on the other 
of the simplest character. The one object is to excite 
and deepen emotion; the other to be the medium for 
giving vent to it. 

5. Hence, as the church pays high salaries for a 
man of high culture to occupy the pulpit, so it 
should not be sparing of inducements to suitable per- 
sons to engage in cultivating the musical talent, 
which it has at command within itself, —it being the 
duty, the religious duty of all to whom God has 
given a talent for music to employ it in his service. 
Every church embracing a hundred families ought to 
have a choir of 40 to 50 voices, and employ a musi- 
cian —a lover of sacred music and not a mere piano- 
forte teacher — io instruct and lead it. 

6. Hence, too, (to attain the second object), there 

should be a selection of simple melodies, good music 
for the congregation to sing. ‘These melodies must 
be slow, and of dignified and grand movement — as 
these alone are possible where the number of singers 
is large. This is proved by the experience, not of 
church congregations, but the more valuable experi- 
ence of choral societies and operatic choruses. 
7. “If meat maketh my brother to offend, T will 
eat no more meat.” If L enter a church and hear semi- 
negro melodies sung as described by “ Malacconcio,” 
the tendency within me is to “ swear a prayer or two” 
— like the soldicr in Romeo and Juliet —and as this 
is my infirmity, not my fault, I feel that the church 
had better dispense with that kind of “meat.” How 
I have suffered in some places of worship ! 

8. Ifa really grand organ —not one with all kinds 
of fancy stops by any means— is played by an or- 
ganist and not by a pianist; and if a choir of two or 
three dozen voices —trained as they would be if en- 
gaged to sing at a shilling concert, and not as if they 
had only to sing praises to the Most High, which is 
generally not thought to require much skill —sing 
two or three devotional anthems, and the congrega- 
tion unite and sing old “ York,” or “ Barby,” or 
some such solid grand tune, which moves of itself 
like a tide — then I find an approach to what I call 
true music for the church. For this end I labor. 

2 
Concerts. 

Orpnevs Gree Crus. The concerts of our Ger- 
man Miinnerchor have left some of the pleasantest 
impressions of the winter. They seemed too quickly 
over, and the announcement of another, a Sacred 
Concert, for last Sunday evening, was hailed by many 
with great pleasure. The Lowell Institute hall proved 
just the place for an “ Orpheus ” concert, light, cheer- 
ful, commodious and excellent for sound. The audi- 
ence was but moderately large, owing in part perhaps 
to the fact that many persons who are much interest- 
ed in the “ Orpheus,” have other engagements upon 
Sunday evenings. Could not the concert be repeated 
on some other evening! It was every way worthy of 
it; the programme very choice and rare, the singing 
excellent, and Mr. Dresev’s piano accompaniments 
perfect, always rightly suggestive, meeting the inten- 
tions of the music, and never too prominent. As we 
run over our — we find a pleasant reminder 
in every number. 








1. Luther’s Choral: Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

Nobly harmonized for male voices. Sung with 
pure intonation and fine blending of the thirty voices, 
the first verse strong, the second soft, and so on alter- 
nately, a full pause between, the effect was grand and 
solemn : — worth cords of our common psalmody ! 

2. Ave verum corpus. Mozart. 

A rich, full, serene, and satisfying strain of har- 
mony. Sung by voices so well blended, and with 
such well graduated force, it seemed like the spontan- 
eous and perfect product of a religious moment. We 
can well believe Mozart’s own account of his manner 
ot composing, where he says his works came to him 
as wholes. It sounds still better as we have lately 
heard it by mixed voices. 

8. Duet: Tibi omnes Angeli. By Giordani. 

In the chaste style of Italian melody of the last 
century, and very pleasing. Beautifully sung by Miss 
Doane and her teacher, the accomplished conductor 
of the Orpheus, Mr. Kre1ssMANN. 

4. Ciaconna: For the Violin. By Bach. 

Mr. Junius Eicunere, a grave and thoughtful 
looking young man, from New York, recently from 
Germany, who took the first violin prize at Brussels, 
proved himself a solid classical musician, by the selec- 
tion of such a piece, and by his firm, pure, expressive 
rendering. The Ciaconna, or Chaconne, like most of 
the old musical forms, was a dance, an Italian dance 
in 3-4 measure. Here we have a quaint theme, logi- 
cally pursued and treated at great length, the violin 
of itself playing several real parts, and exhibiting 
many of the modern feats, arpeggios, &c. of the in- 
strument. It is no mere show piece, but has mean- 
ing and consistency. We found it more interesting 
than the concert fantasias of the Paganini school. 
How lovely the cantabile melody into which the 
movement melts towards the end! Mendelssohn’s 
piano accompaniments are just enough — reverent 
and sparing. 

5. Kyrie. By Hasslinger. 

Beethoven’s old friend and publisher, Tobias Hass- 
linger. A fine, impressive Ayrie for male voices. 

6. Aria for Soprano: ‘ My heart ever faithful,”—with violon- 
cello accompaniment, by Bach. 

This was charming ; — a wholesome, hearty, sun- 
shiny gush of melody, like a brook running out of 
the woods in May. Can any thing be fresher than 
some of these old things by Bach? Miss Doane’s 
bright voice and style just suited it, and Mr. June- 
NICKEL played the ’cello part with great taste. 

7. Prayer, by Weber. 

Korner’s “ Prayer before Battle ; 

inspiring part-song. 


” asolemn and 


Part Second. 1. Psalm xx. ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

Schubert. 

Exceedingly beautiful. Full of marvellously fine 
modulations, in the true vein of Schubert ; and finely 
sung. 

2. The Chapel (Das Kirchlein). Becker. 

An ingenious part song, in which the low basses 
imitate the booming of a bell, answered in the fifth 
above by others, while the musing melody proceeds 
in the upper parts. 

8. Recitative and Quintet, from 42d Psalm. Mendelssohn. 

Another fine selection, only less interesting than 
the Schubert. 

4. Elegy at a Graveyard, for violoncello. Lindner. 

A somewhat sentimental melody, played very feel- 
ingly by Mr. Jungnickel, who drew his sweetest tones. 
5. Part-Song: ‘ This is the Lord’s own day.” Kreutzer. 

6. Violin Sonata (composed in 1718). Tartini. 

We must thank Mr. Eichberg for making us ac- 
quainted, by his masterly rendering, with two such 
fine old works. The Sonata of Tartini’s time had 
not the modern Sonata structure (of the first move- 
ment). It is more like a Suite, or succession of well 
contrasted pieces. ‘There was beauty and quaintness 
in this, and room for a plenty of execution. It is the 
identical ‘“‘ Devil’s Sonata,” of which the story runs, 
that the old master dreamed one night that Satan 
came into his room and played a wonderful trill, 
which he has here reproduced. But if this Sonata be 
“Satanic,” whall shall we say of the whole modern 
school ? 

7. Das Felsenkreutz. Kreutzer. 

A part-song, the sounds whereof have faded out in 
our remembrance of too many good things. 

Other Concerts during the week we have not beer 
able to attend. There has been one by Miss ABBY 
Fay, the brilliant singer, for the benefit of an inva- 
lid; one by the German Trio, the programme of 
which consisted of three Violin Quartets, by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and Haydn; and the Wednesday 
Afternoon Concert of the OrcnEestRAL Union, of 
which the leading feature was Mozart’s “Jupiter ” 
Symphony. 





Musical Review. 
Ropert Franz.— The growing interest in the 
Sengs of this gifted German, — a composer of genius, 
if we have one in our day, and a thorough bred musi- 


cian — is one of the good signs about us. Introduced 


here one or two at atime in small concerts and in 
private circles a few years since, by one of our resi- 
dent artists, who would deserve our gratitude if but 
for this alone, they won a very few very deep admi- 
rers. But their beauty has gone on conquering. 
They figure now quite often in the lists of new 
reprints. A half dozen of them were ventured, and 
found favor, some three years ago. During the past 
year a set of Six Songs for Mixed Voices—part-songs 
—were reprinted, with English and German words, by 
Ditson & Co. They were of the freshest productions 
of Franz. What could be finer for little Clubs, that 
love music of a refined character, to sing? Each is 
truly a song, setting free the heart melody of a little 
poem, but a song moving in four-part harmony fine 
enough for Bach. One is a happy, buoyant “ May 
Song”; one a minor ballad, or people’s song, a 
quaint, sad plea for pity in the cold, for love in isola- 
tion: Es ist ein Schnee gefallen. “At Parting” is 
equally sweet and tender, One sings of the my nace 
awakening of life in Spring. One sings some hearty 
verses by Martin Luther, whose pious heart takes a 
cheerful hint from the singing of the birds; and the 
sixth invites you to a “ Morning Walk.” 

As to the Songs for single voice, each with its ex- 
quisite and rare piano accompaniment, Franz bids 
fair to rival Schubert in productiveness. Already 
we have Opus 30, and each opus contains at least six 
songs. And the wonder is, they are all good; each 
with a charming individuality, a genuine little poetic 
flower of melody. He always chooses verses that 
have poetry in them, and he always seizes the essence 
of the poem in his music. Twelve of these songs — 
twelve of the simplest and loveliest—have just been 
selected and published, with German and English 
words, by Russell & Richardson. As specimens of 
musical engraving, with their re-production of the 
graceful German vignette, we have had no nearer 
approach to European excellence. But the songs 
themselves will reward any pains to learn them, and 
can never lose their interest. We can only name 
their titles : 

1. “On a thorn bush blooms a rosebud.” 2. 
“Parting.” 3. “The Woods.” 4. “Evening.” 5. 
“Summer.” 6. “Spring of Love.” 7. “ Now the 
Shades are falling.” 8. “O welcome, fair wood.” 
9. “The Churchyard.” 10. “ Forth from the depths 
of sadness.” 11. “ Hungarian Song.” 12. “ Mother, 
oh sing me to rest” (Mrs. Hemains). 

Novetto’s Pusriications.— Messrs. Webb & 
Allen, successors in New York to J. A. Novello, send 
us beautiful and cheap octavo editions of Rossrn1’s 
Stabat Mater, and of Srour’s Oratorio: “The Last 
Judgment,” uniform with Novello’s other oratorios. 
The scarlet cloth, gilt binding is exceedingly tasteful. 
Of the musical contents there is no need to speak. 

They send us also in the same form, blue and gold, 
and in large music type, “ Kighty-One Part-Songs and 
Choruses, in progressive order for the cultivation of Part- 
singing, with Instructions, Se. by Nancert & Preir- 
rer.” Translated from the German by Sanita 
NovELio. These songs are of a simple, popular 
character, yet not hacknied. The authors have done 
a great work in Germany for music among the 
masses. 





Metuop For THE PIANO-FortTE. One is more 
frightened than encouraged by the multitude of musi- 
cal instruction books in these times. When we see 
the hosts of them that crowd the shelves and cata- 
logues of our own publishers (Ditson & Co.) alone, 
not to speak of the others, we can only wonder what 
can be the need of a tenth part of them. But now 
and then there is a sterling book among them, a 
“Method ” which is a method, which sums up all that 
needs be known, and marks out a course of practice 
philosophically sure to lead one in the right direction, 
by such steps that each step gives new power to take 
another. Such is a book of which we have before ex- 
pressed our high appreciation: “ Murtver’s Method 


for the Piano-Forte, revised by JULis Knorr,” trans- 


lated from the German by G. A. Scumirt. Knorr, 
who is perhaps the most sound and thorough of all 
method-writers, using Miiller’s work as a foundation, 
has in fact made it his own book, and enriched it 
with all that is needful for the mastery of the new 
resources of the instrument. 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 

In the confusion of making up a first number, we 
have miscalculated our space, and are obliged to cut 
off several articles with the odious “to be continued,” 
to omit many letters, and after all leave ourselves 
almost no room for items of news and smaller mat- 
ters. Very reluctantly we must leave over a sum- 
mary of the Dramatic Season, which has been 
prepared for us. We have quite a number of com- 
munications, too, upon the Brooklyn “ Congregational 
Singing” controversy, which we shall examine at 
earliest leisure. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have definitely 
announced their programme of four nights of Orato- 
rio, with the aid of Formes, Madame D’AneR1, and 
Mr. PerrinG, of the Ullman operatic troupe. To- 
night the feast commences with “Elijah,” in which 
every one who heard Formes in the sublime part of 
the prophet some weeks since, will wish to hear him 
again. The choruses and orchestral accompaniments 
have been re-rehearsed and will go even better than 
before. ‘To-morrow evening will come the ‘“ Mes— 
siah;” it will be worth while to hear Formes in the 
great bass songs, and D’Angri’s rich contralto in: 
“He was despised.” Next Saturday, April 10th, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” will be given for 
the first time in Boston, followed by a miscellaneous 
selection, in which Formes will sing; and for the 
fourthynight, “ The Creation.” . Of our own singers, 
Mrs. Lone, Mrs. Wentwortn, and Mrs. Harwoop 
are to take prominent part. For the better apprecia- 
tion of the “ Hymn of Praise” we have commenced 
copying an interesting analysis upon another page, 
and hope to complete it next Saturday, in season for 
the performance. Formes is not to appear here in 
Opera, nor shall we have the company with which he 
has been connected. MaretTzek’s troupe are ex- 
pected at the Boston Theatre in a few weeks. ... , 
The St. Cecrt1a Cuorat Soctrery will give another 
concert at the Tremont Temple on the evening of 
Easter Monday, (April 5), Mr. J. FALKENSTEIN con- 
ductor. The programme contains Weber’s “ Jubilee ” 
overture ; Chorals by Bach and Mendelssohn ; a Hymn 
by Mozart in praise of St. Cecilia; a tenor solo from 
“Elijah”; several part-songs by Mendelssohn, &c. 
Part second is made up of lighter varieties. .. . 
The Menpetssonn Quinterre Crus have their 
Annual Benefit Concert next Tuesday evening. It 
will be the last public opportunity of hearing them 
this season, and the lovers of the fine Chamber Music 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., must not 
miss it. Mrs. Lone will sing “ Ah, perfido!” 

For most that passes musically in New York one 
has only to consult one cf Mr. Manager Ullman’s 
operatic advertisements. From one this week we 
learn, that after “ fulfilling the pleasing duty imposed 
on him by the charter of the institution ” in bringing 
the sea- 
son at the Academy would positively close last 
that Mme. 
LAGRANGE, after a brilliant careér of three years in 
America, will now return to Europe; that Herr 
Formes would make his last appearance in the 
“ Messiah” last Tuesday night; that Musarp’s 


out an American opera (Fry’s “ Leonora”), 


” 


Thursday night with the “ Huguenots ; 


concerts will commence next Wednesday (for which 
are: “ Wanted, thirty colored waiters, to wear livery 
dresses and pass round ice-creams, twenty young 
ladies of prepossessing appearance to pour tea and 
coffee, and twenty boys in fancy uniforms to sell the 
evening papers at the concerts Musard” !) ;— that 
THALBERG has returned from the South, and will 
give a Matinée this day (in the Academy) with Miss 
Mityer, Mr. Coorenr, the violinist, and an orchestra. 
— Pavt Juien has been giving a farewell concert 
before leaving for Brazil. We hear that the Ninth 
Symphony is to be played as a first part in one of the 
Musard concerts ! 


The New Orleans Picayune, remarking upon the 





great glorification over the recent production of the 
“ Huguenots ” in New York, says : 

“Now, so far fromits being the truth that the “ Huguenots” 
has been * twenty years crossing the Atlantic,’ the fact is that 
this opera, produced by Meyerbeer, in Paris, in the year 1836, 
was brought out at the Theatre d’Orleans, the French opera 
house in this city, in 1839, with Calvé, Hemann, Bailly and 
Curto in the four leading parts, and has been performed, on 
the boards of that theatre. asa stock piece every year since. 
Nor has it been only performed once in New York. In the 
year 1850, Salvi, Marini, Bosio and Steffanone appeared in it at 
the Astor Place Opera House ; and in 1845, the French opera 
troupe from our Theatre d’Orleans, under the management of 
Mr. Davis, gave it, in handsome style, at the Park Theatre, in 
that city.” 

New Orleans, it seems, is the only American city 
in which opera may be called a fixed institution. 
The same writer says: 


‘ During the last three months, there have been performed, 
and well performed, at our opera house, the following works : 
Rossini’s * Moise,’ (* Mosé in Egitto,’) Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,’ 
‘ Huguenots,’ ‘ Etoile du Nord,’ and ‘ Robert le Diable’; Ver- 
di’s ‘Jerusalem,’ (‘ Lombardi,’) ‘Ernani,’ and ‘ Trovatore’ ; 
Halévy’s ‘Juive’ (‘Jewess,’) ‘Charles VI.’ and ‘Reine de 
Chypre ’ (‘Queen of Cyprus’) ; Adolph Adam’s ‘ Si j'etais roi’ 
and ‘Chalet’; Grisar’s ‘Amours du Diable’; Donizetti’s 
‘ Favorite,’ ‘ Lucia’ and ‘Fille du Regiment’; Bellini’s ‘ Nor- 
ma’ and ‘Sonnambula,’ Auber’s ‘Crown Diamonds’; and 
others, making more than twenty grand and comic operas, and 
all of them first class, with the exception of one. What can 
the Philadelphia and New York Academies of Music show to 
compete with this programme? 


M. Ovtrsicuerr, the celebrated Russian amateur 
and author of the Life and Works of Mozart, the 
History of Music before Mozart, (to which works the 
readers of this Journal in years past have been fre- 
quently indebted), and of a strangely unappreciative 
work on Beethoven, died on February 3d, at Nijni 
Novgorod, in Russia, where he for many years resided. 


Haydn’s “ Seasons” has been brought out in New 
York by the Liedertafel. . . . Handel’s “ Messiah ” 
was performed a week or two ago in Gorham, Me., 
under the direction of Mr. A. S. Edwards. “I know 
that my Redeemer” was sung “in a style that would 
gratify any audience” by Mrs. Edwards. The 
“ Messiah ” was performed also in Springfield, Mass. 
on Friday evening, March 19th. . . . Mrs. Emma A. 
WENTWORTH, our sweet singer, is about to recreate 
herself during the summer months in Europe. We 
wish her joy. 

Italian Opera finds it quite as hard to effect a per- 
manent lodgement in Philadelphia as elsewhere, in 
spite of the great boasts and rejoicings over the open- 
ing of their Academy last year. ‘ Our Opera,” as 
the Philadelphians called the Gazzaniga and Brignoli 
troupe, now on its return to its fond home, meets 
with but moderate encouragement, and one of the 
newspapers there confirms the private reports that 
the operatic furor in Philadelphia proves to be but a 
“fashionable excitement ” and a ‘‘sham.” The bust 
of last year’s favorite, Gazzaniga, adorns the foyer of 
the Academy, and La Favorita sings to anything but 
crowded houses. ... Mlle. Vestvavi, with her 
opera troupe, has been reaping laurels and dollars in 
Havana, and is expected soon in New Orleans. . . . 
While Mme. Frezzoxin1 is concertizing in New 
Orleans, the Parisian jofirnals are lamenting her 
death and giving biographical sketches of her. 
. . . Think of a tenor, 103 years old! That was the 
age of M. Darius, who died a few weeks since in 
Rouen. He sang the De Profundis at the funeral of 
Louis XV. 

The London Musical World copies an article with 
the following heading: “ A Yankee Athenian View 
of Thalberg, (from ‘Harper’s Boston Weekly’).” 
What a careful man must that editor be! Copying 
from the “Journal of the Civilizers” and fastening 
the matter upon Boston shoulders! . . . Mr. SATTER, 
the pianist, seems resolved to make himself a hero, 
and such a man finds hero-worshippers. One of the 


papers says “he has composed three operas, five 
symphonies, six piano sonatas, two (piano ‘) qnartets, 
three trios for piano, some string quartets (as many 
as Fry, we wonder ?), and about one hundred solos for 
the piano.” It may be added, he has also written his 
own life, reviewed his own works, and defined his 
own position in the “ Music of the Future,” and he is 
still a very young man. . . . Bertroz is said to be 
busy over agrand serious opera, the libretto of which, 
written by himself, is derived from the Zliad. 





A New Cuant Boox.— Messrs. Ditson & Co. 
have in press and nearly ready a Collection of 
Chants, selected chiefly from the choir books of the 
English Cathedrals. One of the leading features is 
the introduction of a new system of Chanting, whereby 
not only choirs, but Congregations, may readily 
learn to perform this part of the service. 

Competent judges have pronounced this Collection 
to be by far the best that has ever been prepared, and 
the publisher is desirous that all organists and leaders 
of choirs should examine the work. 

This work will also contain the Canticles of the 
English Prayer Book, so that it will be available in 
the Canadas and British Provinces in North America. 








Musical Correspondence. 


WILLIAM HENRY FRY’S “ LEONORA.” 

New York, Marcu 30. — The event of last even- 
ing at the New York Academy of Music cannot fail 
to interest every American musician and amateur. 
It was the first great movement of encouragement to 
American Art ever made by an operatic manager. 
It is reasonable to hope that the attention which has 
always been denied to our native music, may be be- 
stowed upon it from this time forward. 

Leaving this consideration for the present, let us 
speak briefly, very briefly, of the performance, and of 
the work performed. ‘“ Leonora” is not a new opera. 
It was written in the early part of 1845, and was first 
produced at the Chestnut street Theatre, in Philadel- 
phia, the composer’s native city. The English ver- 
sion proved most successful. A few years after, Mr. 
Fry procured an Italian translation, in the hope of 
seeing it produced abroad, which hope was not real- 
ized, as foreign managers would not even look at it. 
It has remained in obscurity since the time of its 
original performance, known only to a few amateurs 
through the published piano-forte arrangement, which 
aroused no especial desire to become more intimately 
acquainted with it. In fact, the lack of melodic 
originality never failed at once to strike all who 
examined it. But its performance by artists of the 
highest talents, and the remarkable effects which the 
superior orchestral accompaniments reveal, show that 
it has been too hastily judged. “Leonora” cannot 
be pronounced a great work. It cannot rank with 
those of Weber, nor yet with those of * Donizetti. 
And the undeniable resemblances between many of 
its passages and portions of Bellini’s operas, make 
it impossible to say that it is superior to the lyrical 
dramas of that composer. On the other hand, it cer- 
tainly rivals in interest any of Bellini’s operas, and 
surpasses them all in wealth of instrumentation. 
Respecting the resemblances of melodic ideas, it must 
be admitted that they exist in profusion; but to 
charge the composer with intentional plagiarism 
would be unjustifiable. And there are not a few 
melodies, bright and beaming, for which Mr. Fry is 
nowhere indebted, except to his own invention, and 





which have a vitality and freshness delightful to hear. 
Compared with the three or four last operas of Verdi, 
“Leonora” is most agreeable and pleasant to the 
ear—on the whole, « work which may be enjoyed 
more than once, and which truly leaves a sunny, 
cheerful impression upon the artistic sense. 

The representation last night was excellent, in 
view of the few and hurried rehearsals. Mr. An- 
scnutz worked like a hero, enthusiastically and un- 
tiringly. The artists all played and sang with a 
will. The audience, unhappily, owing to the cus- 
tomary abstinence from public amusements which 
is observed during Passion Week, was meagre. Still 
the triumph was most positive. The composer was 
five times called to the front of the stage, and induced 
to utter a few words of acknowledgment. The suc- 


cess would have justified a number of repetitions, but 
only one was given. Should “Leonora” be pro- 
duced in Boston, you will hear a work teeming with 
flowing and graceful, if not novel, melody, marked by 
great dramatic expression — one to be regarded with 
genuine satisfaction as the first of American lyrical 
dramas. * 
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New Yorx, Marcn 26.— We are overwhelmed 
with music just at present : — opera four times a week ; 
concerts of all kinds and at all times of the day, and 
a similar prospect in view for some time to come. 
Yesterday I had the honor of “assisting” (in the 
French sense) at two interesting occasions of the 
kind. In the one case, Painting lent a friendly hand 
to her sister-Muse. There stands in one of our quiet 
side-streets, a large handsome building which is divi- 
ded into studios for artists, and also contains, if I am 
not mistaken, dwelling accommodations for such of 
these sons and daughters of genius as wish to reside 
there. The studio; are expressly built for such — 
spacious and lofty, with the light falling from above. 
Two of these are inhabited by a couple of sister- 
artists, who issued invitations for yesterday afternoon 
to a private matinée to be given by Mr. Satrer at 
their rooms. It was a charming gathering, particu- 
larly so from its chief element consisting of ladies, 
the sterner sex being represented merely by an Art- 
loving Reverend Father, and sundry amateur and 
artist followers of the two Muses. Mr. Satter showed 
himself in a variety of styles. The concert opened 
with the Zannhduser Overture, of which his arrange- 
ment is even more astonishing than that of the 
“William Tell,” which he gave us subsequently. 
Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhapsody” was also splendidly 
rendered ; but in a more delicate, dreamy composition, 
which was not familiar to me, and which was more 
like what every other virtuoso plays, Mr. Satter’s orig- 
inality was lost for a while. In Weber’s “ Invitation 
to the Dance,” too, he took too many liberties with 
time and the pianos and fortes. At the end, when 
only a few listeners remained, he acceded to their 
request for something by Chopin, by playing the sec- 
ond Ballade very finely. I learned on this occasion 
that Mr. Satter intends remaining in New York. 


Last evening a Musical Soirée (of annual recur- 
rence) was given by “the Congregation of Grace 
Church ” for the benefit of Mrs. Bopstrrn, formerly 
Miss Jutta Nortuacy, who has for years been the 
Soprano of the Church. It was a strictly private 
affair, not having been advertised at all, and all the 
tickets (at $2) having been disposed of by private 
distribution. It was quite a satisfactory concert — 
highly so, indeed, in its vocal parts. Mrs. Bodstein, 
with her sweet, innocent face, looking not a whit 
older than she used to many years ago, sang as 
charmingly as ever, several pieces of various styles. 
They were an aria by E. Millet, a talented resi- 
dent composer; an English Ballad by Bellcham- 
ber; and an Easter Anthem, composed expressly for 
her by Torrente. Besides these, she sang, with Ma- 
dame D’AnGrt, the duet from the Stabat Mater, very 
finely. The great contralto also appeared to best 
advantage in the Rondo from Cenerentala and Han- 
del’s “ He was despised.” ‘The instrumental perfor- 
mers were Messrs. Apry and G. W. Morgan, 
who played together a duet from Don Giovanni by 
Wolff and Vieuxtemps, and each a solo. Having 
heard the duet this winter from Thalberg and Vieux- 
temps, I could not much enjoy an inferior rendering 
of it, nor were the soli particularly attractive. 


To-night Mr. Satter gives his second concert; the 
“ Huguenots ” are also given for the last time, and 
apropos of that, I must give you the newest instance 
of Ullman’s ingenuity. This performance is inten- 
ded for Formes’ benefit ; but as “artists generally 
sing or perform some extra piece at their benefit, and 
the length of the ‘ Huguenots ’ will not admit of this, 
‘Martha’ is to be given as a Matinée Opera to-mor- 
row, as a part of to-night’s performance” and mark 
this —“ every one who buys a ticket (with or without 
reserved seat) for to-night, will also receive one for 
the Matinée.” Unheard of generosity! So to-mor- 
row we are to have Formes for the last time in opera 
and in one of his best parts. 


le 














Rome, Fes. 13.—I am much perturbed in spirit 
about my hobby. I fear Verpr has fallen into a 
state of premature dotage. 

I base this fearful theory upon undeniable facts, 
and though I hope I am deceived, it is my duty as 
your correspondent to let you know the result of my 
observations, no matter how unfavorable they may be 
to my own cherished hobby. I know my duty and 
with Spartan resolution I fulfil it. 

In the first place, it is very certain that Verdi’s late 
operas have been little else than failures. His Simone 
Boccanegra, which he wrote for Venice, was produced 
in Rome a few weeks ago, but was an utter fiasco, 
though it is said he had in it completely altered his 
style, quite cut the acquaintance of brass, and that of 
the fifteen melodies of the opera, he wrote fifteen in 
the minor key. The manager soon withdrew this 
work and produced another— Verdi’s very latest — 
an opera called Aroldo, composed for the present car- 
nival season at Parma, and now dragging its slow 
length along in that city, as well as in Rome. 

Immediately after having devoured St. Peters, and 
the Forum and the Coliseum, and the Temple of An- 
toninus, together with the arches of Titus and Septi- 
mus Severus, and not a few obclisks, I found time to 
glance at the musical prospects offered to me in 
Rome. There I sawa placard announcing Aroldo to 
be performed at the Teatro Apollo; of course I went 
to the Teatro Apollo. It is a fine large building, 
standing on the banks of the Tiber, almost opposite 
Hadrian’s tomb, alias the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
within sight of St. Peters. On entering, the visitor 
finds himself in a large square vestibule, adorned 
with marble busts, and furnished with a rusticated 
fountain of real water. From this a wide staircase 
leads into an elliptical Foyer, where over the door we 
read the names of Carolus and Alexander Torlonia, 
the well-known Roman bankers, to whom this theatre 
belongs. It is only opened for operatic performances 
and only for some two or three months of the year. 
The interior of the house is spacious and that is about 
all that can be said Of it, for it certainly is far from 
handsome. ‘The prevailing hue is a Quakerish-drab, 
and as the building is lighted by only one attenuated 
chandelier, the effect during a performance is rather 
depressing than otherwise. 

The opera was Avoldo, and I prepared myself for a 
treat ; for the man that wrote /rnani, and my own 
namesake Zrovatore, I thought could not but produce 
something good. The opera opened well. There is 
quite a lengthy overture, in which a sweet, delicate 
theme, performed by the cornet, is followed by a cab- 
aletta; then there is a crescendo movement, the orig- 
inal subjects are repeated, and indeed the entire over- 
ture seems to be modelled after those of Rossini. In 
the first act, I remember but one thing that is striking 
-—an andante air, for tenor —the same which is 
played by the cornet in the overture. In the second 
act is a curious rather than pleasing concerted piece, 
sung without accompaniment. In the third act a 
very weak imitation of the Miserere in the Trovatore, 
and the fourth act, a tolerable finale concerted piece. 
But with this pennyworth of ,bread there is a most 
intolerable deal of sack in the shape of unmelodious 
melodies, unmeaning concerted pieces, and dismal 
recitative. ‘The first act is the best, and in addition 
to the tenor air above alluded to, contains a rather 
good duet for baritone and soprano ; but the subse- 
quent acts are very weak and the opera increases in 
heaviness as it draws near the close. This is some- 
thing unusual for Verdi, who generally works his 
operas up to a suitable climax and preserves his best 
morceaux for the final act. The tenor part is by far 
most prominent, and the soprano has not a single air 
worth mentioning. The baritone has one good air, 
and the basso has none at all, good or bad. I do not 
give any account of this plot, for it is to me both a 
stumbling block and foolishness, especially in the 
scene where a tribe of Scottish warriors appear armed 








with huge Turkish yataghans; neither do I mention 
the names of the artists, for they were so mediocre as 
not to be worth mentioning. The audience was very 
cold indeed, and I was forced to confess that Aroldo 
from which I had anticipated so much, was a very 
poor affair, wholly unworthy of the author of Attila, 
Traviata, Trovatore or Rigoletto—and judging from 
the depreciatory opinions Dwight’s Journal has ex- 
pressed in regard to these (especially poor Rigoletto, 
on which it has poured out whole vials of condemna- 
tion and satire), its opinion of Aroldo will not be very 
exalted, when told that Rigoletto is to Aroldo what 
Don Giovanni is to Rigoletto! It seems as if Verdi 
had received an order to write an opera, and wrote 
one to order, but without putting his soul iuto the 
work ; and when the heavy, spiritless affair was fin- 
ished, he called it Aroldo, and sold it to the good folks 
of Parma, who have been most terribly taken in 
thereby. 

Another evening I attended the Teatro Valle, a 
theatre somewhat smaller and handsomer than the 
Apollo. The opera was the Sonnambula, with Mad- 
ame Gasser as Amina. This lady is a favorite in 
England, both in opera and in Jullien’s concerts. 
She has excellent execution and a powerful but not 
melodious voice. In person she is large, unwieldy 
and Alboni-like, with Italian features and dark eyes, 
would do admirably for a Lucrezia Borgia or Semira- 
mide, but is wholly, unfitted for the character of 
Amina. Otherwise, the opera was execrably per- 
formed. The chorus of about seven women and 
about a dozen men was forlorn, the basso so bad that 
the beautiful solo, Vi ravviso, was omitted ; and the 
tenor, though much better, was not up to the mark. 
As is usual, the lovely duet, Son geloso del zeffiro, was 
omitted. This exquisite gem, one of the most beau- 
tiful morceaux in the opera, has been sung in Amer- 
ica by Sontag and Pozzolini only. Even La Grange 
omits it, and this omission is the only thing that 
makes her Amina inferior to that of poor Sontag. 
But in Rome they sing another extract in Sonnambula 
that is invariably omitted in America; it is a very 
pretty little quartet in five flats, sung in the last act by 
the characters of Lisa, the Count, Teresa, and Elvino. 

On the whole, operatic music at Rome — where the 
most successful opera ever known, the Trovatore, was 
first produced — is at a very low ebb. The singers, 
with the exceptions of Madame Gassier at the. Valle, 
and Signor Gotponr (who does not take part in 
Aroldo) at the Apollo, are all very mediocre. The 
choruses and scenery are at both theatres shocking. 
At the same time the prices of admission are very 
high for Italy, being at the former theatre 35 cents, 
and at the latter 50 cents to the parquette; there are 
no elevated and democratic accommodations for the 
“gods.” These prices are, however, much higher 
now, it being Carnival time, than in the other months ; 
in other seasons the admittance to the Valle is but 20 
cents. Both theatres are nightly crowded, and though 
Madame Gassier draws forth applause, the audience 
are generally so cold, that it is fair to presume that 
the music in Rome during the present season is not 
what the Romans are accustomed to, and their cold- 
ness is attributable to reminiscences of other days. 

Perhaps the only thing in which I am disappointed 
in Italy is in its music, and the musical cultivation of 
its inhabitants. It is true that even the smallest 
towns have opera-houses, but the style of performance 
is poor. Then, like many other people, I had 
expected that in Italy, music was in the domestic 
circle brought to almost professional perfection, and 
that every other young man was a Mario, and almost 
every young woman a Grisi. But I find myselt 
much mistaken, Asa general thing there appears to 
be no more real taste for music here than in the 
United States ; certainly there are not half or a quar- 
ter as many piano fortes or hand organs in proportion 
to the population, if that is to be taken as any index. 


TROVATOR. 
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